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A Magazine of Verse 


MAY 1926 


A MARRIAGE WITH SPACE 


““As many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage.” 


Dedicated to F. BD. K, 


PART ONE: THE BUILDER 


a of light, 


House of many mansions, 
Symmetrical, serene; 
Effulgence, breath, 
As if to starry fields of clover 
We lift our heads, 
Divining; 

Perceiving, 
As we do, 
Lines of light, 
Cell on living cell, 
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Brittle beams, plane through 
Shining plane; 

Striving, 
As we behold, to seize upon 
What pertinent oblique, 
To Lend acutely past what angle, 
Out of perspective at last, 
To slant up what hypotenuse of fire, 
Transplendent, initiate. 


Architectural is the consciousness 

Of him who dreams 

Precipitate over balustrades of thought, 
Sheer through colonnades of ecstasy. 

Angle over angle, images and dreams arise! 
O domes, you lunges into the blue; 

Spirals of will, you staircases! 

You fretted projections, you pleasant spaces! 
Ceilings! Foundations! 

You cunning, varied strata! 

I address you, mute ones, 

Speak multitudinously of your dimensions: 


“The muted prelude 

Is that silver celeste, celeste 

To which the ear bends— 

Not as to silence questioned, 

But as the young vine, the tendril, bends 
Toward light upon the trellis: 
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Light become sound 

Interweaving upon that framework, 
Ethereal tenuous instrument— 

The tone of airy strings, of fragile bells, 
Celeste, celeste, celeste.” 

“What prelude? What implied beginning?” 
Question echoed question, 

And voice answered voice. 


Resolving 


° ° tonalities 
He saw the new beginning— 


Implied in fire and prophetic flame, 

Flung through indwelling vistas, 

The ramified, perilous perimeter of soul. 

He saw the ecstatic ray, 

The glittering flame, the passion—white— 

The utter, sheer idea itself 

Which played in light and music through his mind, 

Tangent and tangent, contact and contact obliterating. 

He sensed the muted prelude 

Upon that ethereal tenuous instrument, 

While in phantom corridors, in the prismatic shifting of 
beams, 

Untuned member and member and member cried out: 

“O Light, what have we to do with you?” 

Terrible and wonderful, Emanuel Savoir, 

Oh, wonderful and terrible 

Was the hour w hen you knew; 

And the knowing 
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Was immortal reverberation 
Of thunder in your soul, 
Which rent the flesh 
Of your very entity. 
O ambrosial flesh 
Framed by the word, 
Conviction Immaculate speech of that ultimate body, 
You groaned in knowing 
What is conceived has birth. 


Honey-comb of light, 

House of many mansions, 
Symmetrical, serene; 
Effulgence, breath— 

As if to starry fields of clover— 
We lift our heads 

Divining. 


Aroma of idea possessed you, 
Emanuel Savoir. Who would thrust 
On the impalpable egg of being 


The clumsy hand of abortion? 


cizent “City, city, 
I conceived your soul 
Coming down out of my dreams, 
And built your body 
Fair on earth. 
I gave you foundations, 
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Feet white and beautiful. 

City, Lover, 

I bent the pride of my love, 

Laying my head at the lowest step 
Of the staircase to your glory. 

I raised your soaring beams, 

Roof of my aspiration. 

City, Lover, 

You do not lift my head— 

Your roof over my head!— 

The affliction of your negligence 
Rides over my feet! 

City, city, 

When I laid my hand 

On breasts and thighs, 

Curved body of my desire, 

It was not the form of her I sensed, 
But the structures of your gleaming Person 
Which seduced my mind. 

City, heavenly one, 

| conceived your soul 

Coming down out of my dreams, 
And built your body 

Fair on earth. 

I fashioned and measured your members 
With the golden reed 

Of worship, praise, and joy. 

Open! Open the gates! 
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Open the windows 

Incasing your soul. 

City, Lover, 

The creator, the husband 

Comes to the barren feast, 

Meets the obdurate bride.” 


City, city, 
Mocking hive, 
Hollow, honeyless, 
The sterile swarm 
Works the walls 
Of bitter wax 
Between us! 


And Babel is busy baking bricks, 

And Mr. Oxenheim leads the mystical unicn: 
“We are one. ‘One body we.’ ” 

He reads the ordinance 

To learn the law on putting up partitions. 
They are building the city, Emanuel Savoir, 
They are “building the city beautiful.” 
Serve them, purveyor of beauty, 

Serve the fellow-citizens with the saints. 
The leader of the union 

Demonstrates the oneness of his instrument 
And lays the baton down. 

In the interim 

Cracks the composition corner-stone. 
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Untuned member and member and member cry: 
““O Emanuel, what have we to do with you!” 
City, city, 

When your mood 

On twilight axis turns 

And to serenity inclines, 

Lean in the landscape of your body 

To the blue prism of the sea. 

She rises and walks 

In the twilight 

To bathe in the planes 

Of the summer sea. 


Majestic goddess, giantess, 

Slowly she pervades 

The proscenium of space: 

Her throat towers, her smile illumes. 
Her mind is twilight; Conscious 
That which she remembers and beholds sins 
Is in its breath. 

The sea is under its diffusion, 

And all things reflected in the sea. 

All things nestle in the twilight- 

It quickens, and knows its radiant mind. 

Twilight rides over the hive of the city, 

Over souls moving in their cells, 

Buzzing and singing, 


Floating up the symphony, “I see, I know.” 
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Gull-images quiver, 
Circle and soar: 
Veins in the twilight’s organism. 


Twilight turns upon twilight, 
Leaves of the endless score. 

Placid planes of the sea 

Change into fangs and fury, 
Followed by brooding and serenity. 
Twilight, twilight, 
Marsh-twilight, 

Twilight of herbs, 

Intricate infinite nest— 

What nestles in your lap? 

What waits on twilight’s breast 
Of slender lyric mountains, dunes? 


Creature of twilight, sustained, 
What ecstatic drink 

Tunes and teases you to key 

With heaven’s tidal-chord?— 
Creature, illusion’s white waif, 
Pink-mouthed, purring, telling Being’s teat, 
“T am unweaned of joy, I drink all!” 
O rapture beyond the frail shell, 
Nest of unheard cooing, 
Wing-warmth broods above you! 

O breast of twilight, sustaining— 
Creature, dove, soul— 
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What dream-music floods your nebulous veins, 
What passion revolves in futile repetition? 
What feeble wings flutter, 

What tangled shadows fall, 

What patterned screens of ether 

Incase the dawn? 

Creature of twilight, sustained, “Neither 


shadow of 
turning” 


And breast of twilight, sustaining, 

You pause in the half-light— 

Divided before the daylight— 

But all light one light, when the daylight flames. 


Complaining and thundering, Tragic 
: z a : < . paraphernalia 
Unrefreshed from futile plundering 
Of fictitious flowers for postulated pollen, 
The sterile swarm deflects and crawls 
Over the bitter hollow walls 
Of the hive of the helpless hoax. 


Is it a sacred ceremonial— 

A ballet or a battle, 

Or a dance profane? 

Their intersections are vain, 
Crawling up and down 

The scaffold and the comb. 

Their intersections are obtuse, 
The girders, sleepers, shaky, loose. 
Their cells are multitudinous, 
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And the skeletons thereof 
Rattle in a discordant key: 
Dissonant masonry. 


Their perimeters are perilous, 

Propagating gaucheries 

Of wrath and greed. 

Twilight, serene, permeates the grotesque frame; 
Shadows sprawl, spilling and projecting 
Innuendos and temporal seed. 

i, 


ely 


They are building the city, Emanuel Sav 
They are building the city beautiful! 


Rasp and rattle, you spectres of non-mercy, 
Sand-blast with your flinty laughter 

The structure hidden in stone; 

Unloose his chastened heroic tear, 

And witless you hasten the race 

Which weds him to ultimate space. 


Infatuation | NO, no—no mouth, 

i No lovely, too lovely, love-bright lips! 
I will not (starving) kiss, 
And starve with a little red guess at love. 
No, not one other, not one stone— 
I will build no other wall against my love. 
No, no—no breast, 
No taunt, no lyric pain—unopened flower— 
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For I faint with weariness 

Pillowed on a little white guess at love; 

No, not one other—not one fluttering wing— 
I will build no other pavilion against my love! 
“The body of Oxenheim, compact of greed, Metephssical 
Treads on a celestial arch— specifications 
An aromatic curve I dreamed. 

I specified the abyss, 

In whose precincts are domes; 

But their shallow deceits 

Are gargoyles of unanticipated pain. 

The quiet mornings I strolled through the streets, 

Because I loved the houses themselves, 

Are an idea which heals tears 

They never guessed 

The flamboyant bronze doors 

Were a moment I closed grief in, 

And bitterly wept. 


“Oh, morning through morning, my love, 
Yet can you not heal?— 

Your answer is muffled 

Beyond doors and walls.” 


Yet... Perceiving, 
As wed 


ie 
wee ant leak 
neéS Oj light, 


a 
Cell on living cell 


> 
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Brittle beams, plane through 


Shining plane. 
Self-cancelling Crashing go the final thunders 
constituents 
of dream Of these structural dreams. 


Tier upon tier, wing joining wing, 

The procession dissevers: 
Preponderance wanes to particle; 
Architecture swarms in teeming points. 
Point in electric behavior 

Struggles with point. 

Of perfect behavior, 


These structures are but mockeries. 


“Henceforward, Emanuel Savoir, 

By the power of man, 

You shall not remember imperfect behavior, 
But beautiful manners, behavior architectural.” 


New Striving, 

raat As we behold, to seize upon 
What pertinent oblique, 
To bend acutely past what angle, 
Out of perspective at last, 
To slant up what hypotenuse of fire, 
Transplendent, initiate. 


Betrothal “For it is a chain, a festoon, a garland 
Woven of valleys and hills, 
And where we saw the former sky 
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It encircles the neck of heaven. 

Now we are in the same harness, 

Draw the reins closer, tighter. 

Rein in, sweet garland, 

Rein in, now the world has dropt away! 
Look!—careening down heaven! 

It is a garland, a chain, a sweet yoke 
Drawing us lightly, eternally.” 


PART TWO: THE BRIDGE OF DAYS 


Sky-picture, sea of sky, sky of glassy waves: 
Figures woven in transparent music of space. 

“T am in the place of consciousness,” Savoir said; 
“And if I smile, it is to see 

I am the place. 

The condition of this scene 

Is a certain song; 

A certain song within me.” 


Songs, rhythms, interminable radiations, 
Dynamos of song; 

Rolls, coils of desire, 

Outlines of longing, 

Millions of tingling shapes- 

They come headlong, swirling, whirling, 
Infinities of them grazing by, 

Interlacing, embracing that prolific physique, 
The body of man’s mind. 
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Shadows snatch structure, 
And spurious Being cries, “I see, I know, I am so!” 


“Tt cannot be,” Savoir said; 
““My living consciousness is not dead. 
I am not a vibrant shadow.” 


The sonorous bass 

Foundation of house and song, 
Transposes instant body 

Into the infinite scale— 
Octaves beyond. 


He stepped into the structure 
Of the song he raised. 


He lowered his foot, 
And the sand received it. 
“I was here 





and now my foot 

Is on the ground. But let me collect 
My members. For from ‘being not he: 
To ‘being here’- 

Where is a man in the interim?”’ 


He lifted his eyes 

And the hills sprang up; 

He lowered his eyes 

And the hills made little valleys. 
“And if I sigh it is to see 

The place deflects me.” 
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Oh, wonderful and terrible 

Was the hour when you knew, 

And the knowing 

Was immortal reverberation 

Of thunder in your soul! 

You groaned in knowing 

What is conceived has birth. 
“The hills, the marsh, the lake, the tree: 
These pictures spawn their beauty, 
And with them my mind spawns. 


I sought more of illimitable grace, 
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But against the breasts of these crisp dunes 


I reside again only with outlined things 


In yet another 


“O ambrosia! word, body of beauty, 
Whom shall you know, or hear, or see? 
Who shall possess you, 

Interrupt eternal conversation, 
Impress any image in your sight? 
What shall make you to conceive, 
What cause you to bear and grieve? 


Your arms entwine the neck of heaven’s 





God comprehends the full stature of heay 


Savoir sat down, 


War-weary before battle, 


Per 


And in a song of sand and weeping, wept. 
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Henceforward he would not know sleep: 
To each form, each grain of sand, 

Each song, each sprouting seed, 

He was to speak— 

First ‘“No!” then “Yes!” 


Ths Bate “No! No! No! No!” 
On and on 
Across the sand, down the slopes, 
Through recesses, to the marshes; 
To leaves, to shadow twins of leaves, 
To birds, to waves, to frail foam on the crests of waves— 
On and on charged the superlative “No!” 
The magnificent denial, the constructive refusal. 


“No, no—no mouth, 

No lovely, too lovely, love-bright lips; 

No, not one other, not one stone, 

I wil! build no other wall against my love. 

No, no—no breast, 

No taunt, no lyric pain—unopened flower. 

No, not one other—not one fluttering wing 

I will build no other pavilion against my love!”’ 





Armistice 


“Love! My Love! Cling to heaven, 

Cling to it! 

(Dizzy over the cross-beams—fall not from thence!) 
Strive to hold; 

Press your Being closer. 
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Close the hands until they grasp power. 

Lay cheek to cheek, divinely recognized; 
Kiss mouth to mouth until love respond. 
Cling to heaven- 

Perilously suspended, 

Cling to it, 

Entwining the neck of heaven’s Person. 

And remember! Remember, 

Until I come cannonading the oppositions of space, 
Razing walls, towers, halls, unopened flowers, 
Loves, thoughts, minds— 


Heaven-recalling, infinitely entwining you.” 


He walks through aisles of wild-rose shrubs, eel 
But the summer has not left one rose. florescence 


The instant microscopes 

A germ, a thought 

Framed in a peep-hole of mind. 
Seed after seed, 

Thin rose flame 

Lights the lens. 

Rose-thought, rose leaves, 
Millions of fire-petals 

Flash through mind. 


Wild-rose light 
Inundates Being, 
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Yet on bush 
The eye beholds no bud. 


Fire-petals shine through; 
Roses radiate, burn— 
Being closes in, is near: 


No seed, no season, no soil, 

No depth, no fall, no then—but now 
Vivid, sweet, electric, 

Wild roses are here! 


Oh, to walk with essences themselves, 
To unlock them out of space itself 
Because you are willing to withdraw 
Lest you crowd them! 

To meet them in your transparency, 
To perceive them evenly and at once, 
That they feel their entirety, 

Isolated aspects ravelling away, 

That they stand freely before you, 
And you know them. 


Suspended = Saat 
cppoimiments 1 he hours rise, 


Like terraces under the sea 

All the hours, 

The sleepless hours, the hours of No. 
Savoir watches the terraces rise; 
But the cadence is not gay- 
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(Something weeps to watch and wait) 
He marks not this nor anything, 
Only the slow rhythm of faith 

Over a bridge of days. 


Savoir is not indifferent to dawn: Polyphonic 
persuasions 


Dawn comes flushed with transparent delectable murmurs, 


Like a new mistress of space. 


Summer is an interlude of gifts, 
A little time for singing, “It is for you: 


This is the five pointed leaf, 


The tall-tipped blade, the arching thread of green, 
This is the giving throat, the voice, 
The birds’, the sweet frogs’, the crickets’ utterance; 


This is the flashing, bright-stained wing, 
The clear petal, the dew. This is 


This is the shape I thought in.” 


He walked on slowly through the vale, 
Treading the crisp faint yellow leaves, 

The leaves of other givings, other songs 
The other summers sang. 

Soft-colored pate hes of mist 


Poised on the air 
Tinting the wan twisted shells of trees: 
And here in abundant fertile summer 
His steps rang out like a severing of thin ice. 
The amphitheatre of leaves 
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Was a theme of brown, and departure, 


And as he neared the slopes of the ascending hills, 


He smiled a little tiredly and a little sadly 
That his heart made as if to betray him 

At an everlasting human good-bye; 

So that when he quickly lifted up his thought, 
“Tn a little while, in a little while,” 

Was the plaint that crossed 

And rec rossed his mind. 


The ground grew glad, 

\ tremor stirred in the sand: 

“Oh, white feet, light feet, 

Press me as you pass! 

| am the tall-tipped grass, 

It is for you 

This is the shape I thought in!” 

His feet fell weaving their ecstatic way, 
Laying on the earth a reverential touch 
The cadenced litany, 

The tawny soles, the heels, the temple dancer’s 


Savoir dreams, 
Figured in a hill-top song, 


Cradled in ethereal picture-hills. 


Without will, come love-songs, hill-songs, 
Songs of the tiny perfect summits. 
Clear petals uncurl, festoons of gold unfold: 
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Little peaks curving shoulders and heads 
Impeccable forms to fondle. 

He minds not this, nor anything 

Only the slow rhythm of faith 

Over a bridge of days. 


Yet Savoir is not indifferent to dawn; 


The warm music purrs like a happy nerve. 


Savoir listens, 
Figured in a hill-top song, 


Cradled in ethereal picture-hills. 


“What happiness hints its presence Condensing 
‘go 

With tendrils of mist 

Like a sweet coverlet hovering? 

What ecstasy is this descent? 

Pillowed high, I lift my face, 

Thirsty, as a flower into space. 

Downy vapors undulate, smile, recoil, 

Teasing like an intangible caress, a pain. 


” 


I turn my cheek to the soft imagined rain 


Savoir waits, he listens, he desires. 

He strains into the ethereal interlude, the hills, the songs: 
Sees plumes of cloud grow faint and vanish, 

Waving no refrain of rain. 

Savoir burned 


To feel the delicate spray against his cheek. 
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Tangled with violence, lines of the electric will 
Roll up into infinitesimal drops—and distil. 


He felt the fleet delight, 

The profane descent 

Of the untimely rain. 

A whirling swept his brain. 

“Love! My Love! Cling to heaven, 
Cling to it! 

Dizzy over the cross-beams—fall not from thence!”’ 
He lost the cadence, the counterpoint 
Pitched on what eccentric orbit, 
Derelict from the slow rhythm of faith 
Over a bridge of days. 


Boom, boom: percussion of the choppy blue sea, 
Pointed waves jostling, flashing blue 

Blue drums, blue waves, rolling, 

Blue rumbling, ravelling thin at the bright sea edge, 
Shaking out white willows of spray and foam. 

Waves of sapphire jelly jostle in the many-surfaced sea, 
Flashing blue astonishing music 

Interweaving with sky, with shore, with hills; 
Vibrating, sounding alarms, 

Breaking into futile songs, unrecoverable 

On that ethereal continent, the dreaming floating mind 
Above the resonant abysmal blu 

Thread-like ladders of tone ascend: 

Crickets cry; grace-notes from frogs 
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Crystal slivers of sound 


Sweet as the marsh breath they blow. 


Sunlight sifting, foliage breathing, perfumes rising, 
Sand shifting, waves flashing, frogs piping, 

Water booming, crickets crying, grasses swaying, 

Colors forming, flowers blazing, horizon undulating, 
Gulls in flowing white traceries leaning down out of the 


sky. 


“Tt is too beautiful, too real to pass,”’ Savoir cried. 

He heard an instant an echo, shreds of that other song: 

““My Love! Cling to heaven, cling to it. 

Fall not from thence. 

And reme mber! 

Remember until I come cannonading the oppositions of 
space, 

Razing walls, towers, halls, unopened flowers, 

Loves, thoughts, minds— 

Heaven-recalling, infinitely entwining you. 

But he threw himself upon the ground, 


» 


Embracing that dynamic symphonic fornication 
Of the throbbing world. 


Softer now the waves fall on the unseen shore. 
Down drops darkness; 

Clairvoyant night beholds 

The chagrin, the unavailing kisses, 


And with cool shadows enfolds 
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The uprooted crushed anemones 


Where his blind fingers fell. 


Savoir arose, 

And in the shadowy corridors of the hills 
He felt the architectural peace of the dunes: 
Symmetry under the stars 

Revised the crazy vortices of sound. 

He seemed to walk parallel with the music, 
Avoiding the violence of its intersection. 
“It passes steadily on,” he said. 

“Oh, that that hour were not eternally lost, 
That it would re-sing its opportune pain, 


That I might hear more completely both then and now 


How magnificently it passes steadily on!” 


He rose on the crest 
Like a conducting rod 
Luminous with loss. 


Far over the pale hills, across the dark water, 
The heavens split in gigantic commercial dawn: 
Dazzling monsters of flame 

Lunge from black pits; 

Obscure structures flicker through smoke, 

Fire hurls itself detached— 

The loud red scream of tongues dismembered. 


They are building the city, Emanuel Savoir— 
They are building the city beautiful. 
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He stood, a lightning-rod 

Beholding the sky of spectacular griefs, 
Beckoning them, snatching their vacuous wills, 
Precipitating them in crackling laughter 

To the silent ground. 

“Oh, to render this farce a blown fuse! 

What joy, what gain, to lose!”’ 

And he walked homeward 

Through the corridors of the sweet hills. 


Honey-comb of light, 
House of many mansions, 
Symmetrical, serene; 
Effulgence, breath, 
As if to starry fields of clover 
We lift our heads 
Divining; 

Perceiving, 
As we do, 
Lines of light, 
Cell on living cell, 
Brittle beams, plane through 
Shining plane; 

Striving, 
As we behold, to seize upon 
What pertinent oblique, 
To bend acutely past what angle, 
Out of perspective at last, 
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To slant up what hypotenuse of fire, 
Transplendent, initiate. 


The little house rose out of the shadows; 
Savoir entered, closing a white door on the night. 


. . . . 


Lapping, the lake leaned on the sand-gold shore, 
Friendly like milk in the kitten’s saucer; 

Chips, churned in the latest storm, 

Lay crossed like idle fingers. 

Fine fringes of grass 

Fluttered over tawny billows of sand; 

Farther up the slopes wet leaves sparkled green, 
And dogwood boughs 

Tossed white clouds against the blue. 

Shaken in the wind’s passion, 

The unbroken flowers and trees, 

Enlivened and tingling, 

Lifted lush bodies into the sun. 


A woman came down the beach gathering chips. 
She was one who had planted and coaxed arbutus 
To bloom at Savoir’s door. 

Smiling, he dropped a dry chip into the sack. 


“The waves were kind to kindle my fire,” she said, 


“But the storm has taken my tree. 

There was a fury in the tall branches; 
Now the roots are torn out of the ground. 
It is like a wound.” 
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Savoir paced the sand with his companion, 

Whose plaint was a battle-cry. 

His Being lunged with velocity that shook their world; 
His song of battle came cannonading even the storm, 
Resounding louder than that fruitless thunder. 

He laid absolute hands 

On the colossal ethereal sponge of consciousness, 
Wringing out the last drops of the storm, 

Expelling bolts of fire, twinges of pain, 

Driving out the wind, wringing dry the last tear. 


Lover, warrior, worshipper, 

Effacing the image of the world, 

He faces the prize: 

He is the noise of a million trumpets— 
No! There is nothing but Yes! 


Images of this, and masks of that, 
Cries, sighs, and vivid lies 





Not one stands against the flaming Yes, 
The fiery assertion. 
But the Yes stands. 


“I feel as if I dreamed 

The destruction of that tree. 

If it lies fallen 

In this theatre of living trees 

I cannot imagine even where it could be.” 

“You will not find that dream here,” Savoir said; 
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“He who can say Yes to arbutus 
May say Yes to a tree.” 


_ 


PART TEREE: THE EDIFICE OF LIGHT 


“All the building, fitly jramed together, groweth into an holy 
temple.” Saint Paul 


Blossoming “Yes, here, but on through distance too. ) 
Yes, a wide petal, that sky leaning out— 
Petal, sky. Yes, this view 
Stretching away, beyond. 
Yes, seeing on, counting also these little buds. 
Yes, seeing on and on, although this sky is close; } 
Seeing clear over, this petal is more than broad— } 
Yes, this flower is a state.” 

Runes for “Yes, yes, City, soul—(moving, striving): 
Beauty with beauty, endurance over endurance; 
Stone, steel, purpose, stair and flight, ) 
Building, rising. 
Peer over, City, yes, be taller, 
Step upon this negligence, this little stool. ; 
You need more height, City, Beloved; 
Use this affliction, take this ladder, mount it, 
Climb up, I am strong! i 
You feel me below—I am up here too.” 


Universe of vibrations—behavior of clouds: 
Clouds rise, fall, vanish, appear; 
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Shine, glower, melt—as clouds behave 
Pulling here, repelling there, retreating, advancing. 
Serene, yes, serene, with no motion and with all, pened 
Lies pure space. 
Savoir sees the behavior of grass— 
Grass behaving like millions of tiny green words. 
“T see each one, and the poem they compose.” 
Serene, yes, Serene, 
Lies pure space. 
Savoir lifts his head: 
Yes, more space to know extends. 
Serene, yes, Serene 
Lies pure space. 
He faces the behavior of the world: 
Yes, he recognizes that space extends. 
Serene, yes, serene, 
Lies pure space. 
He opens his eyes: 
Yes, he discerns that space extends. 
Serene, yes, serene, 
Lies pure space. 
Sea, flowers, air, 
Behave to delight his nostrils: 
Through space he pursues the perfumed thought. 
Serene, yes, Serene, 
Lies pure space. 
He speaks: 


All space extends to resound with Yes. 
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Serene, yes, serene, 
Lies pure space. 


On a little hill 
Savoir stood thinking. 


Clear 
Opens space— 
No other trace. 


Space is 
And 
Spatial I am. 


Two friends waited, 
Merging their figures 
With flowers and leaves 


At the foot of the hill. 


Feeling their hearts strangely flutter, 
Moving through behaviors unseen, 
They came to look patiently 

At what the eye can see. 


“It is a little linen sack,” she said, 
““See?—he is opening it.” 

“Yes, now he is turning it 

Inside out.” 

“Are petals falling out?” 

“They are only a few crumbs of bread.” 
“He seems to be speaking.” 
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“T see him smiling.’ 
“It is a light.” 


“Light is interweaving with light. Space given— 
e ; “7 ny the ultimate 
Light is to him, and through him; bridal 


Light is with him, by him, around him, 
And under him and over him. 
He is confused with light.” 





“He is a cone of rays 

Like the words which leapt up.” 
“Close your eyes, 

For they cannot see what is here.” 

“T see through the sky where he stood. 
I see the light falling over the waves 
Like a tide leaning out of heaven.” 
“Savoir! Savoir!” 


Like a transparent curtain 

His name dropped over the scene. 

A whip of wind 

Swept through the corridors, 

Across the stage of dunes. 

A dry twig snapped. 

Starkly the hills and trees leaned askew, 
Like props and wings after the pantomime. 


“Not a speck of dust to dim the world.” 
“Let us go and sweep the house clean.” 


Mark Turbyfill 
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COM MENT 


MR. TURBYFILL’S POEM 


O doubt many of our readers will find Mr. Turbyfill’s 
poem a hard nut to crack, and will lay the magazine 
down with a sigh, wondering why we printed it. So it 
may be well to discuss the subject a little, and tell our 
reasons. 

The poem seems to us an effort to interpret the universal 
scheme, the overwhelming infinite cosmogony, in terms 
of a modern and unorthodox religious ecstasy—an ecstasy 
essentially religious, although free of the trammels of any 
historic creed. Here is a poet who, facing and accepting 
the magnificent opening-up of space and time which we 
owe to modern discovery, from Faraday to Edison, and 
to modern scientific thought, from Mendel to Einstein, is 
not extinguished but exalted by the revelation; is not re- 
duced to the despair and desolation of a materialistic con- 
cept, but is caught up into a high clear current of wor- 
shipful and mystic joy: a poet, in short, who is moved to 
sing of the stupendous and the inexplicable, and whose 
imagination rises to embrace what the human intellect 
can never understand. 

This is a big thing to attempt, this reverent and wor- 
shipful interpretation of the infinite spirit of the universe. 
It is that biggest thing of all which great artists have at- 
tempted—and more or less failed in—in all the arts. We 
do not pretend that Mr. Turbyfill has succeeded—success 
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in such a flight would be an almost indecorous presump- 
tion—but we do think that he has made a creditable dash 
at a high goal, one which is entitled to be put on record 
in a magazine published under endowment for the express 
purpose of presenting the best work now being done in 
this art, and of offering as well its most daring experiments. 

We think, moreover, that this poet talks in terms of his 
own time, using a technique recognizably contemporary 
rather than some earlier system accepted ready-made. If 
it fails him now and then, that is no more than must be 
admitted of any artistic method—even the greatest mas- 
ters have stumbled sometimes, or indeed fallen by the way- 
side. Perhaps the critical reader may discover weak places, 
inadequate handling of ideas imperfectly conceived or 
developed; but we hope he will also recognize passages of 
fine beauty, which flash wings of joy in the clear sunlight of 
difficult heights. 

“But I don’t understand it,” said one perplexed reader. 
Well, perhaps it may assist such an one to read the follow- 
ing rather telegraphic notes of his scheme which the poet 
wrote when the idea of such a poem first occurred to him 
early in 1920; for this poem has been over five years in the 
making—it is no half-baked improvisation. Here is the 
first foreshadowing of what the poet hoped to do with his 
idea: . 

The career of an individual consciousness. A poem moving with musi- 
cal and spiritual flexibility, from narrative to lyric spontaneity, from 
sustained prophetic depth to sheer beauty of significant form. A poem 
dealing with idealization and manifestation; with creative processes of 
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mind. Capturing the unseen in its transition to the seen. Showing life 
transcending the limitations of time, space, and matter; the enlightened 
mind accomplishing dematerialization, and attaining to an ascension. 
The caliditaind mind to be a twentieth-century man, an architect, 
familiar with contemporary Chicago, industrially and esthetically. He 
is to discriminate between the ancient, the occult, the esthetic, the 
intellectual, the spiritual, the scientific with modern good taste. He goes 
to the dunes of Lake Michigan’s shores, and in silence, simplicity, com- 
passion, appreciates them and their various life. There he transcends 
physical sight, having demonstrated his metaphysical understanding, 
“signs and wonders following,” and attains to the final beauty—the 


absolute. 

Perhaps poetry, like music, should first be felt, should be 
understood through feeling rather than thought. That 
has always been true of religious poetry, from the begin- 
ning of time the highest type of all. If we have had little 
religious poetry through these latter years, and that little 
mostly very poor, it may be because the deep and inalien- 
able religious instinct of the people, vaguely unsatisfied 
with strictly defined orthodoxies, has been groping in vain 
among newly suspected immensities. Mr. Turbyfill, like 
others, has become aware of these immensities; and, un- 
like most others, his imagination has compassed them with 
mystic wonder and ecstatic joy. He has tried, in this 
poem, to pass on to us his observations in the strange zones 
whither Einstein and Ouspensky have led him; and the 
emotion, sometimes awe-inspiring, sometimes almost 
whimsical, which he has felt before their tentative unveil- 
ings of the truth magnificent. 

Some of the readers of this poem may be moved to a 
consciousness of humanity’s lofty contacts with splendors 
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beyond the reach of our plodding senses. If a few feel it 
in that way, the presentation of it will not have been in 


vain. H. M. 


NEW YORK PLAYS 


The great discovery of the New York season has been 
that Hamlet is a good play, a fact of which some of us were 
previously not unaware. Yet the performance as given in 
Manhattan clothes and with cigarettes from Dunhill’s did 
gain an immediacy, a relevancy, a sharpness of focus that 
were not without their value. It was Mr. Horace Live- 
right, the publisher, who had the courage to denude the 
masterpiece oi its flowing robes and to demonstrate its 
psychologic modernity; thus suggesting, rumor has it, 
other revivals similarly garbed. . . . Let Broadway be 
wary. Though Hamlet lends itself with little strain to the 
modern milieu, the assumption that any deathless drama 
can be so adapted may work quaint havoc among the 
producers. 

Another dramatist whose revivals have proved as pop- 
ular as the several excellent Shakesperean productions 
(none, except Hamlet, in mufti) is one Henrik Ibsen. 
Ibsen has been variously complete poet and complete 
realist, and in The Wild Duck, Little Eyolf, The Master 
Builder, he becomes the poet employing his symbols in the 
realistic medium, sometimes with the effect of a clumsy 
protrusion, often with sudden shafts of a covered luminos- 
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ity that reach very close to modern nerves. The Wild 
Duck, in its almost faultless presentation by the Actors’ 
Theatre, was especially suggestive of the possibilities of a 
fusion of the realistic and the poetic method. The Master 
Builder appears not so successful a play; yet the girl Hilda, 
through the acting of the highly intelligent Eva Le- 
Gallienne, the daughter of the poet, emerges as the most 
adequate presentment of contemporary young woman- 
hood—its impatience, its over-the-mountain stride, its 
wickedly dangerous idealism—that ! have yet seen on the 
American stage. 

Eugene O’Neill, the prolific, is represented at the 
present writing by but one new play, The Fountain having 
gone down earlier in the season under the weight of its 
rhetorical poetry. This symbolic drama, The Great God 
Brown, attempts in three acts what Alice Gerstenberg 
accorplished, with self-contained artistry, in one — the 
revelation of the double self in personality—the entity 
shown to the world and the self which these authors call 
the real self, whatever that may mean. Miss Gersten- 
berg’s device was the use of a shadowy actor behind the 
exterior self; Mr. O’Neill employs a mask for each of the 
four principal characters, the other persons of the play 
evidently being sufficiently negligible so that one is not 
supposed to be concerned about the duality of their egos. 
The play has its moments, but it runs to bad metaphysical 
confusions toward the end, where Brown, who lias always 
loved Margaret, assumes the mask and the place of the 
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husband who, as he alone knows, is dead. It is plainly 
difficult, perhaps impossible—to sustain the symbol 
through three acts. One begins to question, for instance, 
the division of the personality into two. Why stop at that 
number? Miss Gerstenberg, by simplifying her problem, is 
suggestive where O’Neill is cluttered. Nor does his dia- 
logue, in its wavering between literalness and poetic 
profundity, always project him. The discovery, for in- 
stance, that, after all, spring does come again, is declared 
in a manner that used to be effective in my time in the 
high-school period, but that with the present advanced 
pedagogic methods seems to strike the adolescent mind at 
least several years earlier. 

Franz Werfel’s Teutonic Goat Song, again metaphysical 
drama, is more sophisticated, and also characteristically 
more tortured, than that of his American contemporary. 
It is beautifully done by the Guild, both in translation and 
in that synthesis of directing, costuming, setting, lighting 
which renders their productions the most esthetically 
satisfying of the American stage. Indeed I could wish 
nothing better for the poetic dramatist than that his plays 
be made luminous through their medium; nor could I wish 
anything better for the Guild than that they nurture the 
poetic dramatists of America—a contingency which, con- 
sidering their undue interest in foreign plays, seems un- 
likely. (Or is their pronouncement indeed true as to the 
barrenness of native material?) 

The theme of Goat Song is the inevitable tragedy of 
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man’s consciousness in relation to nature—a theme of fine 
poetic implications. The concept is perhaps somewhat 
blurred by the alliance of the Dionysian and Pan forces 
with the currents of social revolt, but the effect of the 
whole is rich, resonant. The work of this young German, 
’ still in his early thirties, who has gone from lyric poetry to 
the writing of poetic drama, will be worth following. His 
latest play, Maximilian and Fuarez, has just won the 
Grillparzer annual prize. 

The Provincetown Players had a two-weeks’ revival of 
The Emperor Fones, surely one of the most successful of 
the O’Neill plays. Had this curiously wrought drama 
risen to interpretation, rather than continued, until its 
climactic curtain, on the plane only of a rising physical 
terror, it would have passed into the realm of significant 
tragedy. As it is, it remains in the “stunt” category, 
although undoubtedly an achievement of unified imagina- 
tion and bizarre fantasy which has not had its equal in 
American dramatic writing. 

Still other plays of the year employ the poetic symbol 
in a realistic fable or are predominantly marked by the 
poetic mood or saturation. Indeed, although nothing 
except the Shakesperean performances has been presented 
in the conventional iambics, little of importance has been 
produced that cannot be characterized as in the poetic 
mood. A season uniquely dedicated to this blend of 
naturalism and of fantasy—even to the satiric Mr. Shaw 
and his lion! 
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Such plays as have eschewed the symbol use the super- 
natural. Mark Connelly, who has heretofore worked 
with Mr. Kautman in Beggar on Horseback and other 
comedy interpretations of America, proves himself the 
whimsical playwright of the partnership by writing a 
pleasant little tale of a mechanized New York clerk, who 
finds his soul and his lost boyhood in a drama involving 
the dead grandparents. The play escapes the conven- 
tional by a certain sustained naiveté and by its authentic 
comment on American clerkism. The Makroupolous 
Secret, a continental product of the Karl Capek who pro- 
duced R. U. R. and The Insect World, has to do with a 
woman who, by means of a scientific formula, has retained 
her youth for three hundred years. When her mystery is 
at last ferreted out, and the group who might also avail 
themselves of the privilege of indefinite existence one by 
onerefuse, there are interesting speculations on the nature 
of our little lives and the sharpening given them by 
brevity. 

At the Neighborhood Playhouse is The Dybbuk, an 
English version playing simultaneously with its Yiddish 
original in an uptown theatre. In this tale of supernatural 
possession, the Russian Ansky—by employing Jewish folk- 
lore and by placing his scene in the Chassidic ghetto, with 
the ritual of a sect devoted to a mystical interpretation of 
religion and to spiritual exaltation through ecstatic song, 
movement and feasting—has no difficulty in reconciling 
the elements of his drama. In this Old World group, 
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soaked in its strange traditions, the belief that the soul of 
a dead lover can enter the body of the maiden, “finding no 
holier spot on earth,” and can speak in his own voice 
through her wandering lips—this belief which we with our 
wisdom would explain as an hysterical phenomenon— 
finds its explanation in a simy‘> taking for granted of the 
interplay between the two worlds of the quick and the 
dead. 

The love and death of the young student, the entrance 
of his dybbuk, or spirit, into the body of the girl at her 
marriage feast, the expulsion of the dybbuk by the 
wonder-working rabbi and his strange court, and the final 
joy of the maiden as she answers the spirit of her lover by 
the expedient of dying—that is the story. It is projected 
in a series of pictorial effects determined by an accurate 
tempo and infused with a charm of poetic feeling in the 
acting. Mary Ellis, who has left her highly successful 
operatic career for the part of the young girl, has chosen 
wisely. The consecration of this group of actors, working 
primarily because of a passion for the art, has had its effect. 
There is no other group so unified by sincerity and by 
beauty. And to the directors, remembering the beginnings 
of their dramatic workshop several years ago in a ghettc 
““settlement house,” the announcement at their box-office 
of tickets “sold out a month in advance,” must bring in- 
teresting speculations as to the actual desires of the 
theatre-going public. Chicago would do well to study this 
democratic experiment—Chicago that first builds its 
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expensive playhouse, and then looks about for its creative 


vitality. 

Young Woodley, a near-tragedy of an adolescent poet in 
an English public school, is another Fata Morgana in its 
story of the idealistic love of a young boy for an older 
woman, but with characteristic Anglo-Saxon reserve sub- 

tituting a kiss for the closed bedroom door of its 

Hungarian prototype. It is a plausible and moving tale, 

and the boy a believable poet—quite contrary to the 

\merican stage tradition, which still holds any adolescent 

oet ludicrous. Love ’Em and Leave’ Em is not concerning 

poet, but is written by a poet, John V. A. Weaver, who 

as made interesting experiments in the colloquial of the 

American language. With the help of Mr. Hobart he 

insplants the personnel of Gimbel’s department store to 

he boards; but the result, although what is called “‘true to 

life,” is not particularly important. It takes more than a 

faithful rendering of slang to make a play. By the same 

token, it also takes more than a departure from reality to 

reate ““romance,” the name Michael Arlen bestows upon 

his The Green Hat, thus abjuring the necessity of credible 

} motivation. An astute New York critic actually urged 

) upon me the thesis that in seeing this sort of thing one owes 

‘ it to oneself to become maudlin and recapture the sent 

; -ntal mood of a German beer-garden. However, if this 

- romance, then romance and poetry shall have no further 
S 


s Lulu Belle, the work of Edward Sheldon and Charles 
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McArthur, a Chicago newspaper man, is produced by 
David Belasco with all the effects of what Broadway 
designates as “‘maybe not art but good theatre.” Aft 

being buffeted through its four acts of the rise of a Negr 


courtesan from Harlem to the boud ir of a French 
viscount, with its accompaniment of continuo re-fir 
stuff, one wonders whether too much “gov theati 


doesn’t defeat its own end. However, for on 
there is the book here of an opera that can ¢ ploy th 


Negro themes set in the crassness of Man} 


jazz of the Charleston is the auth 

America, one can find such expression in abundance in th 
latest opus. Yet it is a depressing thought that N Yor] 
has exploited the spontaneity of the N 

singing to give an extra fillip to the sen 


tired nerves can no longer sustain—as it is undoubtedly 
doing in its cabarets and theatres. The Negro shoul 
steadfastly refuse this exploitation. His most eff 

way of doing it will be to seek fron ithin th 

of his own authentic genius. F Kiper I 


REVIEWS 


CARE AND COMPETENCI 


Honey Out of the Rock, by Babette Deutscl D. Appl 
& Co. 
One reads this book with some astonishment that 
can go so far with so slight an original creative impulsion 
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Care and Con 


Miss Deutsch has played every card in her hand with the 
utmost skill; she has developed every faculty of her in- 
ligent mind, and turned it toward the study of poetic 
art. Her first book was preparatory, largely "prentice 


work; now, 1n this second one, she does a more workman- 


she should say the 
way. We find 





her saying tl 1 voice, with even 
temper and futumnal: 
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Perhaps Miss Deutsch’s sympathy with old age is one of 
her strongest emotions. We feel this in De Senectute: 
Will I be quiet then, and cool 
As streams of lava foamed with snow? 
We feel it also in Pity, and most of all we feel it in Old 
Women, who 


fold their creaking bones 
In silence pulled about them like a shawl. 

One can’t help wishing that such persistent competence 
as Miss Deutsch’s were at the service of a more funda- 
mental talent. The workmanship is good, but the motives 
lack volume and richness. One longs for a wider sweep of 
power, a keener magic of beauty in these carefully wrought 
and skillfully thought-out poems. H. M 


MR. CURRAN JUDGES THE WORLD 


e 


Zanesville, Ohio. 
One hardly knows, on beginning this poem, whether it is 


The Last Fudgment, by G. E. Curran. Privately printed, 


intended to be serious or burlesque. With fantastically) 


presumptuous economy, Mr. Curran es ablishes his time, 
setting, situation, and chief character in five verses: 

God Said: 

“Bring home the sky and break the star 

Tear down the spheres; 

The dream is over; 

This is the end of the world.” 
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And after six more lines we have a grandiloquent passage 
which comes nearer sketching out what the poet evidently 
intended for a big scheme than anything else in the book. 
Here God gives his orders: 

“Crowd the people on a vast plain; 

Gather the living from Heaven, 

And the dead from Heil; 

Blow the long trumpet that shall stretch from world to world, 

Shattering the pillars of the universe; 

Sound the bells of doom 

Until they rock the lightless hills. 

This is the end; 

The dream called earth is over.” 


The style which Mr. Curran has employed for his world- 
judgment is startlingly casual, at times almost telegraphic. 
The effect is that of a scenario. The idiom is the result of 
an effort to combine the author’s strictly journalistic 
vocabulary with a turn of phrase which is sometimes 
biblical, sometimes Byronic; and no doubt this is respon- 
sible for the droll and grotesque effect of the poem. 

On the second of Mr. Curran’s unnumbered pages, we 
are told how God summoned the world to be judged; and 
the procession begins to pass before the throne. Adam, 
Eve, Lucifer, Anne Boleyn, Abraham Lincoln, Salome, 
Edith Cavell, Confucius, Lenin, Trotsky, and about forty 
others, appear in succession. The poets meet a singularly 
comforting fate: 


Three interesting authors, 
Edgar Allen Poe, 
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Oscar Wilde 

And Anatole France, 

Came forth. 

God drew back. 

“I can say nothing to souls 
Who use language better than , 
Who 2;e masters of words.” 


He is less diffident, 1owever, before Stephen Phillips: 


Phillips arose. 

“Meet Herod,” God said, 

“And Nero. .. . 

They have been waiting all these years 

To talk to the man 

Who made them more sublime than they were.” 


And Shelley is granted a gift of one flower saved from the 
general collapse: 
“Put that violet in your soul and keep it,” 
God consented; 


And together, Shelley and his flower 
Went away on the west wind. 


We are not told where, but are invited to witn this 
divine dirty dig at office-seeking: 


A voice rang out above the whirlwind: 
“Why don’t you give someone els 

A chance at being God?” 

The Maker turned to the suppli 
“Ah! A politician!” he said—‘‘you mi 


There is an impolite colloquy between God and Omar 
Khayyam, which is recorded as follow 
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“T have folded up the tent 
And ended the show,” 


t God observed. 
“No word can be erased. 
The moving finger having writ... . ” 
“Who speaks with the language of Omar?” 
A shade interrupted; 
And Omar Khayyam appeared. 
“ Allah, you have stolen my language.” 
“You stole mine first,” God said. 
| “JT am merely reviving a returned power. 
You almost undid the work of the carpenter!” 
) Later God asks, 
“Where is your pen, Milton?” 
Milton reached in his breast and took out his soul. 
“Tt is this, God.” 
God turned and summoned Lucifer: 
“Come, Satan, 
And meet the man who made you famous.” 
But the final and climactic judgment is in the nature of a 


confession: 


Turning to a small crowd 

Of writers where stood Goethe, Longfellow, Balzac, 

Rostand, Sappho, Tenny son, Stev enson, God said: 
) “You built 


But I made the poetry.’ 


the words, 


1 recommend the book unreservedly not only for its 
value as entertainment, but for its psy chological interest. 


For after all, Mr. Curran must be considered as a poet. 
Even in this inept and rambling piece of “free verse” 
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whose only purpose is apparently to voice the author’s 
curiously mediocre and unoriginal ethical conceptions 
through the mouth of “God,” the reader is impressed by 
an occasional plangent eloquence of verb and adjective, 
and is arrested by such passages as: 

Salome who danced for Herod, 

Salome who was like white water, 

Swaying and bending. 

Here, then, is a poet who writes almost incredibly bad 
poetry, reminding us that the poet is of all men by no 
means the least capable of thought which is puerile, 
fatuous, and lacking in both taste and humor. The inter- 
esting thing about this unique and outlandish document is 
its naive and provoking seriousness. Mr. Curran speaks 
so naturally and in such personal numbers through the 
mouth of God, that one may almost wonder whether God 
may not be speaking through the mouth of Mr. Curran. 
Perhaps he is our prophet, too long without honor. 


G. H. D. 
TENUOUS AND FRAGILE 


The Unknown Goddess, by Humbert Wolfe. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

These poems have the precarious beauty of blown glass 
It is as though Mr. Wolfe took a wizardly delight in blow- 
ing his verse thinner and thinner, until it has achieved an 
almost breathless perfection. Tenuous designs and pastel 
colors merge into beauty. And sometimes the designs 
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become too tenuous, and the colors are obviously pretty, 
and the poem is shattered; or, more accurately, the poem 
does not ever attain a tangible substance. 

Both Mr. Wolfe’s success and his failure are due to the 
perfection of his technique. When he is genuinely moved 
to write, his technique brings out all the niceties of his 
emotion, the modulations of shadow, the “‘musk-scented 
dark” of his mind. Unfortunately, he cannot resist the 
temptation to play with words even when he has nothing 
to say. And there are times when he becomes delighted 
with his own agility, and flaunts his technique, and in con- 
sequence his verse is posturing and self-conscious. For 
instance Rhyme: 

Rhyme, 
in your clear chime 

we hear 
ringing, far-off and clear, 
in beauty’s fairy granges 
at evensong, the changes, 


and swells 
of her lost elfin-bells. 


And so on for four more pleasant but innocuous stanzas. 
However, when Mr. Wolfe ceases to feel concern about 
being a poet, he becomes one, and it is only fair to consider 
his verse at its best. In poems such as Endymion and The 
White Dress, he catches an emotional fragility that is both 
beautiful and peculiarly his own. Here his use of words 
and rhythms is so exact that they make a perfect back- 
ground to bring out the delicacy of his emotion. The 
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hi. ess che specially because of its simplicity: 
White Dress charms especially beca f its simplicit 
Some evening, when you are sitting alone 
by your high window, motionless and white, 
I shall come, by the way that none but I have known, 
into the quiet room out of the night. 
You will know I have come, without turning your head 
because of the way the air will lie quite still, 
as though it waited for son.ething to be said 
that no man has ever said, and no man will. 
But you will be wiser than the air—you know 
that for the thing we feel there is no word. 
And you will not move even when I turn to go, 
even when the sound of my footsteps is no longer heard. 

If Mr. Wolfe did not “feel” words with the above pre- 
cision, I should not be discontented with the frequency of 
slight subjects—his writing of his “‘desk’’ and his “‘verses” 
—and I should not be exasperated at his frequent allusion 
to myths, mythical gods, and other well known props to 
poetic phantasy. A certain emotional scope is expected 
from a poet who, at his best, is so finished and convincing 


an artist. Marion Strobel 


MOTH WINGS 


Golden Pheasant, by Kathryn White Ryan. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 

A vivid sparkling fancy makes pictures for us, gives us 
little surges of emotion, in Miss Ryan’s book. It is not 
strong enough of wing to carry her through a poem of 
several pages like City of Rooted Flight, in which the 
various details of New York’s imperial magnificence 
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“tangle together” like “ships snared in the grey net of 
fog’’; but it flutters brightly in briefer lyric lifts like 
Hurry, Maps, Song After Travel, or this one, The 
Bowl: 


Turquoise 


A bow! in my hand is the earth; 





ms can encircle the girth 
his carved fragile thing in my hold 
Turquoise and lacquer and gold. 


I lift it and turn it and see 


The sun on its rim like a bee; 
Ov es, over seas, over farms, 
I have run with it safe in my arms. 


Such poems have each the tiny flash which justifies 


their existen Sometimes the glow is more prolonged, as 
in Ballad of Dead Griefs, or Exile. 

Miss Ryan has responded to more heroic calls, but the 
poems in praise of Wilson and Cardinal Mercier don’t 
quite meet the demand. Nor yet does the final poem, 
; n, do more than peck at its great oppor- 


this one, Motor Ship, | find a suggestion of 


* 


| 
Eclipse of th 
tunity. But in 
splendor: 
Wh mprehends the throb of a strong heart 
As this ship comprehends it, 
Profound and lonely, 
Given to the sea, 


The sun and moon 
I'wo pebbles in her path? 
Winds, those old elders, find her beautiful, 


They circle her, they sigh together: Ah-h! 
They stay her as the Elders stayed Susannah. 
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Old storms bend, silent, 
Listening chagrined 
To her rich throb 
Of pulses disciplined. 
A real moth-wing talent, authentic and alive, however 
fragile, is manifest in such poems as these. H. M. 


OXFORD: THICK SMOKE AND THIN FIRE 


An Indian Ass, by Harold Acton. Gerald Duckworth Co.» 

London. 

Babbling April, by Graham Greene. Basil Blackwell, 

Oxford. 

Two young Oxford poets have recently published vol- 
umes which point a vivid moral on the place. Mr. Acton 
has conquered that mile-and-a-half radius around Carfax 
which is Oxford. When poetry is spoken of there 
whether contemptuously by athletes or reverently by 
esthetes 





it is his name which leaps to the mind and 
tongue. He is a personality, in his poetry and his clubs. 

Not one of the poems in this volume but contains bril- 
liant passages. His verve, his sensitiveness, his rich 
luxuriousness, his flashing unexpectedness of phrase are 
ever-present. Yet not more than one or two poems in the 
whole volume (his second) are successful. Although he 
strikes the literary pose he seems not to have the literary 
conscience. Personality must excuse him from hard work. 
His own peculiar manner is rich at its worst, and is poten- 
tially fine; but a manner requires the direct’on of a con- 
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science—it is nothing in and for itself. Mr. Acton launches 
into verbal pyrotechnics. He shoots adjectives like ex- 
ploding shrapnel, odd rich fantastic words in a burst, and 
one bit of the shell generally makes a hit. Yet he is, to put 
it flatly, garrulous; he says it again with a different 
adjective. But if only he can escape the tea-table, Mr. 
Acton may prove a real poet. The personality is genuine, 
and this volume, despite its faults, shows that he is worth 
watching. 

Mr. Greene, in his first volume, Babbling April, is in 
complete contrast. There are two schools of thought in 
current Oxford work: the thoughtful and the decorative. 
Mr. Acton’s Indian Ass stands for the latter, and the fully 
exhibited over-sophistication of the very young does not 
make it anything else. Mr. Greene too is young, but he is 
thoughtful without parade. He thinks like a young man, 
quite honestly, about those old perplexities—death, 
women, old age. He presents nothing new, and he would 
be thoroughly flat if he did not possess that essential 
quality which Mr. Acton lacks, a literary conscience. 
Without the thrill and fire of his contemporary, still what 
he promises he takes care to fulfil. At his best he is 
occupied with the interminable business of youth’s adjust- 
ment to an ancient world. 

Oxford is indeed rather a spinsterish mother of poets. 
She is quite like a certain type of charming old maid— 
mellowed and gracious, but yet somewhat fussy-tempered 
and absurd. Her really noble tradition makes her equal to 
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anything that is customary; before the unusual she gets a 
little flustered. With the best will possible, she doesn’t 
know what to do about a young poet, and she hasn’t 
learned enough to let him alone. Her first instinct is to 
try and turn him into that witty and finely courteous, bi 
somewhat stereotyped sort of gentleman she alone can 
fashion. The lack of fire in Mr. Greene’s work I suspect is 
the consequence of the fetich “good form” which England 
starts preaching to its children at the age of six. When 
someone like Mr. Acton (gentleman enough never to lapse 


it 


into “‘bad form’’) outreaches her imagination by suggest 
ing that there are things of more importance than mere 
“good form” alone, Mother Oxford can think of nothing 
better to do than offer him a tea-cake affectionately. She 
is not very helpful, but under her absurd fussiness she is 
rather a charming person. Royall Snow 


ANTHOLOGIES FOR CHILDREN 


Silver Pennies: Modern Poems for Boys and Girls, edited bv 
Blanche Thompson. Macmillan Co. 

Fifty New Poems for Children. D. Appleton & Co. 

Poems for Youth: An American Anthology, compiled by 
Wm. Rose Benét. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Listening Child, compiled (“for the youngest readers” 
by Lucy W. Thatcher. Macmillan Co. 

Nurse Lovechild’s Legacy, Being a Mighty Fine Collection of 
the Most Noble, Memorable and Veracious 
Rhymes. Henry Holt & Co. 
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Anthologies for Children 


These collections all deserve praise. I confess myself 
charmed especially by Si/ver Pennies, with its admirably 
chosen poems so whimsically illustrated by Winifred 
Bromhall. These are mostly by living American poets, 
and the book makes one realize how many of them delight 
in children and confess it delightfully. 

Fifty New Poems 1s an English collection not quite so 
charming to our senses, for even in the poets’ approach to 
children there is a subtle difference of feeling and atmos- 
phere between the two countries. 

Mr. Benét’s collection is for older children—there are 
fewer fairies and more heroes. I don’t feel in this book an 
infallible instinct for the appeal to youth’s delight. in 
poetry, but many of the entries are well selected. 

The Listening Child—from Chaucer to Carl Sandburg 
is carefully chosen, but hardly with the exquisite instinct 
shown by Sara Teasdale in her Rainbow Gold, which is a 
contribution to the same field. But why doesn’t the 
Macmillan Company give the children a smaller, lighter 
book to handle than either of these? 

The last book listed is indeed a “ mighty fine collection” 
of old and usually familiar nursery rhymes, most amusingly 
illustrated by Lovat Fraser. The Poetry Bookshop pub- 
lished it in pamphlet form a few years ago, and this edition 


is an American r¢ print. H. M. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Masses is to be revived; it announces that it will re-appear May 
1 under the name of New Masses. The editors, Egmont Arens, Joseph 
Freeman, Hugo Gellert, Michael Gold, James Rorty, and John Sloan, 
declare that “it will be one of the very few magazines in America which 
do not regard poetry as ‘filler’ material. We shall print in our first issue 
at least a third as much poetry as the specialized poetry magazines which 
print nothing else, and we shall pay for what we print.” Fiction, articles, 
and “ten pages of colored pictures” are also announced as regular fea- 
tures. The first issue will contain work by Floyd Dell, William Carlos 
Williams, Robinson Jeffers, Boardman Robinson, and other well-known 
people. 

The Step Ladder has inaugurated a monthly department of poetical 
criticism for amateur poets. The poems to be criticized each month are 
published anonymously; and each month a different poet will conduct 
the department. 

Apropos of affinities and antagonisms between poetry and science, we 
notice with interest that Stella Wolf Murray has edited an anthology 
called The Poetry of Flight, published in London by Heath Cranton, Ltd. 
It is dedicated to all the men who have given their lives to aeronautical 
progress, and has a foreword by the British air minister. Among the 
poems included is one by James Elroy Flecker which is not in his col- 
lected works; it was written in 1907 for a journal of ballooning. Tenny- 
son’s prophetic stanzas from Locksley Hall Sixty Years After should be 
included. 

It may be bad taste to mention in the same breath an anthology in 
which the name of science—or at least medical science—is taken some- 
what lightly. The Poetry Cure (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler. The book is subtitled, 4 Pocket Medicine-chest, and 
the sections are Anodyne for Sorrow, Stimulants for a Faint Heart, Pills 
to Purge Melancholy, etc. How much value there may be in this startlingly 
pragmatic use of poetry, it is not for us to say. The poems date from 
Chaucer to Edna Millay. 

Five hundred Aztec poems lost one hundred years ago have been found 
in the National Library, Mexico City. They show a variety of metrical 
forms, go per cent being in the trochaic metre of Hiawatha and Kalevala, 
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the national epic of Finland. They contain flower songs unknown to 
other literature, songs on the vicissitudes of life, metrical fables, drum 
songs, choruses accompanied by orchestral music, and dance songs. 

The historic house in which Keats lived at Hampstead, England, and 
which was saved from destruction partly by American subscriptions, 
has been formally opened as a permanent memorial. Both the house and 
the garden, where Keats composed the Ode to a Nightingale, remain un- 
altered. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch delivered the inaugural address. The 
granddaughter of Fanny Brawne, and the son of Joseph Severn, attended 
the ceremony. 

Under the inspi y Has Place, 
The Christian Sc > Monitor prints the results of a survey of the poetic 
interest and taste of the Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions clubs of Salem, 
Oregon. “Two-thirds of each of the groups, with a combined member- 
ship of three hundred, were found to read poetry. Favorite poets, accord- 
ing to the questionnaires, are, in order, Kipling, Longfellow, Shakespeare, 
Walt Mason, Dean Collins (an Oregon man), Anthony Euwer (Oregon 
poet and artist), Keats, Robert Service, Poe and Tennyson.” A varied 
and highly suggestive assortment! 

A generous correspondent, sending poems with a guarantee that they 
are “absolutely original,” writes: “If you prefer you may sign or draw 
up a contract with me to take all my poetry at your own price.” 









caption, Business Is Business, but Poet 











Mr. Mark Turbyfill of Chicago, the only contributor of verse to this 
issue, is well-known to readers of Porrry. He is a leading member of 
the Bolm Ballet, and the author of The Living Frieze (Monroe Wheeler). 
His poems have been printed in many periodicals. In November, 1919, 
he received a Young Poet’s Prize from Poerry. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Harvest of Youth, by Edward Davison. Harper & Bro. 

Full Sail, by C. Fox Smith. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Playmates in America, by Ransford Beach. Henry Holt & Co. 

W itch Girl, by Gertrude Callaghan. Blue Faun Publications, N. Y. 

Princess Royal, by Georgia Frasier. Harold Vinal. 

God’s Cheer and Other Poems, by Charles W. Goodin, Christopher Pub. 
Co., Boston. 

From Under a Bushel, by Edna Hyde. C. A. A, Parker, Saugus. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

Silver Pennies, ed. by Blanche Jennings Thompson. Macmillan Co. 
PLAYS AND PROSE: 

Poetry and Criticism, by Edith Sitwell. Henry Holt & Co. 

There’s a Moon Tonight, by Alfred Kreymborg. Samuel French. 

Rocking Chair and Other Comedies, by Alfred Kreymborg. Sam 
French, 





